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Spear Points 

“If there be anything that will not 
stand free thought, let it crack.”— 
Wendell Phillips. 

I am moved to make the above quo¬ 
tation in answer to the gentlemen 
who may think their “fur” has been 
brushed the wrong way. No further 
answer is necessary. 

* * * 

In this letter I propose to point out 
to the deaf that the N. A. D„ as an 
organization, is not honest—that is to 
say, it does not uphold the principles 
it professes. Consequently, it must 
lose in respect and moral strength. 
An association that professes high 
principles of right, lofty ideals and 
makes no effort to attain them, can¬ 
not exert a proper influence in bet¬ 
tering the material condition of the 
deaf, nor yet elevate the moral stan¬ 
dard of the deaf generally, or inculcate 
in them the virtues of consistency, 
honesty and devotion to right princi¬ 
ples. 

I regret, exceedingly, to be obliged 
to put this matter so bluntly, but there 
is no other course for me to pursue. 

1 must follow on the line of truth, j 
It is to place the truth before the 
deaf that I have been writing these 
letters to The Observer. And now ! 
that I have come to the point where 
I indict the association, as an organ-1 
ization, I cannot recede. The sign-! 
board points straight ahead. Please ! 
note, however, that I am not calling 
any individual’s honesty into question. 

I am not questioning the sincerity of 
anyone. If the N. A. D., as an organ- j 
ization, does not live up to its pro¬ 
fessed principles, I suppose it is be¬ 
cause a majority of the members do 
not believe in those principles. 

The rock on which the N. A. D. 
crashed and split aud fell to pieces 
is the Nebraska law. The rock on 
which Olol Hanson crashed and did 
not split and fall, but on which he 
rose to u»np.i heights, is the Nebraska 
law. In c. his administration there 
is nothing tat brings out more clear¬ 
ly Mr. Hanson’s real greatness than 
his conduct towards the Nebraska 
law. There is nothing that shows his 
courage, hie fidelity and principle, his ; 
loyalty to 1 le deaf, comparable with 
this. Mr. Hanson’s mistakes will be 
forgotten. His supreme virtue of 
simple honesty, loyalty and faithful-1 
ness to the deaf will be remembered. ' 
It is the one enduring monument that: 
he, all unconsciously, has builded to , 
himself. No monument of bronze or 
granite that man may build to honor j 
the memory of man can outlast or! 
overtop the monument that man, all 1 1 
unawares, builds to himself, when he ! ] 
rises to the moral and spiritual < 
heights of simple honesty, faith, fi- [ 1 
delity and adherence to fundamental ] 
principles that promote human prog- i 
ress and add to the enjoyment, u 
pleasure and happiness of the hum- j 
blest and most helpless of mankind, t 


! In this Nebraska law business Mr. 
Z ■ Hanson has builded to himself such 
a monument. Can I say more? If 
J so, let it be this: That Mr. Hanson’s 
example shall be an inspiraition to 
~ the. deaf for all time; that it shall be 
a, light to guide their footsteps; that 
> it shall be a gentle warmth to pene- 
n trate their souls, to fire them with 
new courage to uphold the truth; to 
n remain faithful to the great principle 
r we profess—the principle that the 
deaf are entitled to the privilege* and 
freedom of a just and liberal educa- 
tion, unrestricted and unhampered by 
narrow methods and unjust laws. 
a | Viewed in this light, and this is the 
0 i light in which we should view it, how 
s small and pitiful seems this criticism: 
t “The futility of the National Associa- 
Con jumping into a state and trying 
i to be the whole thing was demonstrat- 
1 ed in Nebraska.” The N. A. D. under 
. Hanson’s administration DID NOT 
. jump in and try to be the whole thing, 
i There was no organization in the 
. state willing or able to cope with the 
j situation. Mr., Hanson stepped in to ! 

, uphold the truth when there was no 
. one else to do it. Mr. Hanson did 1 
not want to be the “whole thing.” It 
[ was his most earnest desire and wish 
to co-operate with the dea^^f Ne 
1 braska, but they WOULD NcP. 

Mr. Hanson’s whole conduct in the 
Nebraska case was brave and honor- j 
able and above criticism. It is a l^inp 1 
; in the window whose rays light up th? 

pathway, guiding the poor, wander- 
! ing N. A. D. home. Yes, home, bock 
j again to the high resolves and noble 
principles it has forsaken. The lamp 
is in the window. Its rays light up j 
your way. Go there! Kneel there! i 
! Avow there anew your allegiance to 
j the truth you have adjured. j 

I come now to the Cleveland con¬ 
vention—the last, sad scene of the: 
fall of the N. A. D. Behold assembled j ( 
in the Hollenden the “400” of the 
deaf! Behold the beautiful and ac- i , 
complished ladies, whose grace and . 
charms none can resist! Behold the \ 
gallant gentlemen! Behold the learn- \ 
ed scholars and philosophers who emit * 
“pink pearls of wisdom,” born of deep ] 
I learning! But now hush, be still! ; 

The assembly is called to order. ( 
Bow thine head! A prayer is going ( 
up to the Throne on high. “Forgive j 
us for our sins.” The prayer, finished, c 
j the sinning begins. The resolutions 
i are brought in and, lo, among them 1 j 
all, there is not one word endorsing £ 
Hanson’s administration; not one poor c 
; little word upholding his Nebraska q 
fight. The Nebraska deaf are blamed f 
■ for not helping Hanson. The N. A. D.! [ 
deserted him. Since when has the ^ 
pot taken on a whiter coat than the t n 
j kettle? I t 

Last scene of all: Let us look at; j, 
| the Nebraska law. The Nebraska peo-1 
pie look upon it as a good law. The t 
j deaf people look upon it as a bad law. t 
Who is going to convince the Ne¬ 
braska people thaL it is a bad law? s 
Is it not the duty of the deaf, the N. r 
A. D., to do it? Do you ask me how a 
it can be done? I will tell you one s 
thing. IT CANNOT BE DONE BY 


I DUNNING AWAY. And if the people 
I of Nebraska are not eventually con¬ 
vinced that it is an unjust law, do 
you not see it. stands as a good law? 
And eventually, if it is good in Ne¬ 
braska, why should it not be good in 
Iowa, Ohio, Missouri, Minnesota or 
any other state? 


I I am perfectly well aware that in 
3 writing these letters to The Observer, 
3 1 ha ve brought upon myself the dis- 
1 pleasure of a number of its readers. 

1 he editor seeks to apologize for me. 
f He also intimates I am writing as I 
do because I am “at outs” with sotne 
s one. I want no apology at the hands 
: cf the editor and will make none my¬ 
self. I have written the truth. I 

- stand on my record for constructive, 
' practical and helpful work for the 

- betterment of the deaf. If any man 
can impeach that record, let him do it. 

I am trying to bring the N. A. D. 
back to the objects for which it is 
organized and incorporated. If there 
be those who do not know what those 
j objects are, let me state them here: 

The law under which the N. A. D. 
is incorporated requires that: “The 
particular business and objects of the 
society” shall be set forth in the ar¬ 
ticles of incorporation. The objects 
of the N. A. D. as set forth under this 
| law are: “ That the objects of this so- 
| ciety shall be the improvement, exten- 
| si'on and development of schools for 
the deaf throughout the world and 
especially in the United States; the 
intellectual, professional and indus¬ 
trial government (whatever that may 
I mean) of its members.” 

| There is not a word in this about 
building monuments, making moving 
| Pictures, repairing old monuments 
| and the like. But there is something 
| said about “improvement, extension 
j and development” of schools for the 
deaf. When, therefore, I see the N. 
A. D. neglecting the first and chief 
object of its articles of incorporation 
and devoting its time and resources 
to 'objects and purposes not even men¬ 
tioned in the articles, I think it is 
t mo to impress the truth on the : 'deaf. 

It is time to call a halt on this monu¬ 
ment business until we have “improv¬ 
ed” a few schools for the deaf. Every 
dollar that has been raised for mov¬ 
ing pictures and monuments, has been 
diverted, contrary to the law. If I 
wished to take this matter into court 
I do not doubt I could compel the 
association to turn over every cent 
of such money that has been raised to 
Treasurer Drake, to be used for the 
first and chief object specified and 
intended under the law—“(fee im¬ 
provement, extension and development 
of schools for the deaf.” A corpora¬ 
tion must sometimes heed its own 
laws. 

As I began this letter with a quo¬ 
tation, so shall I end it with one, this 
time from Sir William Drummond: 

“Philosophy, wisdom and liberty 
support each other; he who will not 
reason is a bigot; he who cannot, is 
a fool; and he who dares not, is a 
slave.” A. R. SPEAR. 

Minneapolis, . March 14th. 
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THE OBSERVER’S BIRTHDAY. 

It is an event of considerable grati- 
cation to the publisher that The Ob¬ 
server has weathered the storms of 
five long years and is now entering 
upon its sixth year. There have been 
trials and tribulations besetting us, 
and again there have been many sun¬ 
shiny days. The two combined have 
been the lot of every other publication 
essaying to tread the independent path 
in deaf-mute journalism. Others have 
fallen by the wayside after varying ex¬ 
periences, but The Observer is here 
yet and expects to remain indefinitely. 

The Observer has its niche in the 
life of the deaf, but as yet it has not 
reached that state where it is able to 
fulfill all that is expected of it. The 
deaf of this country need an independ¬ 
ent paper, but few of them acknowl¬ 
edge the fact in a practical way, i. e., 
by sending in subscriptions. Perhaps 
they are not urged strongly enough, 
or it may be they are possessed of the 
idea that the publisher must first make 
his paper big, then they will sub¬ 
scribe. Be this as it may, the fact is 
The Observer is only waiting for the 
“psychological moment” when it may 
blossom into a larger and better paper, 
with a good staff of writers and well 
printed and illustrated. It is our 
earnest hope this time may come very 
soon. 

Both the publisher and the editor 
are busy men and the attention given 
The Observer must needs be what they 
can spare from their regular work. 
The prospects are that before long 
they will be able to devote more time 
to the paper. In the meantime the 
best under the circumstances may be 
expected. Whatever our shortcomings, 
the readers are urged to get their 
friends to take the paper and to send 
in news notes and stories of general 
interest to the deaf. 


DON’T LENGTHEN SCHOOL YEAR. 

In one of the big eastern states it 
is said the leading educators, includ¬ 
ing the superintendent of the state 
school for the deaf, are in favor of 
increasing the children’s schooling to 
six days a week and to continue the 
school term the year around. Such a 


step, we believe, would be unwise. 
The theory may appear all right in¬ 
sofar as the quick finishing of a 
child’s education is concerned, but 
this end would be attained at the ex¬ 
pense of wrecking the child’s phy¬ 
sique. The school child is a grow¬ 
ing youngster—and growing things 
need plenty of recreation, not hard 
work at tasks that, if continued too 
long at a stretch, will dwarf its in¬ 
tellect and physique. The tendency 
these- days is to put the child in 
school at too eariy an age, cram it 
full of the three R’s, and shunt it 
out into the cold, hard world while 
still in its teens. This great haste is 
all wrong—it is contrary to nature’s 
laws and will bring its punishment 
in time. Other countries, especially 
such as are composed of heathens, 
provide ample evidence of the folly 
of requiring a child to assume the 
duties of an adult, at too early an 
age. In intellectual as well as phys¬ 
ical respects this mistaken notion 
will bring its retribution. 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE. 

There has been a great deal said 
lately regarding the use of the sign 
language becoming more general with 
i the hearing people, and of the advant¬ 
ages to be derived from such a prac- 
*ice. There is so much to be said in 
its favor, that it would take quite a 
lot of space to cover the ground fully. 

The practice would benefit the hear¬ 
ing people almost as much as it would 
benefit the deaf. Not only that, but 
if the hearing were better acquainted 
with its scope and usefulness they 
would better appreciate the righteous¬ 
ness of the fight the deaf are waging 
against the encroachment of pure oral- 
ism. 

While the sign language is looked 
upon as being a language peculiar to 
the deaf, it is being used more and 
more all the time by others for dif¬ 
ferent reasons. We quote from an ar¬ 
ticle in the Minnesota Companion: 

“Miss Bessie Reaves is a teacher in 
the public schools of Los Angeles. Her 
father and mother were deaf, and she 
is therefore an expert in the use of 
the sign language. She has adopted 
tlm novel experience of using signs to 
a limited’ extent in her school room. 
She has taught her pupils some signs 
and they use them instead of speech 
at times. The teacher can address in- ] 
dividual pupils, and individual pupils i 
can address the teacher, without dis¬ 
turbing other pupils at study. To us 
who know the facility of communica¬ 
tion by signs, the advantage of Miss 
Reaves’ system is obvious, but it may 
not be so easy to make other teachers 
see it and adopt it. Miss Reaves has 
been for a number of years past in¬ 
terested in the social life of the deaf 
of Los Angeles, and has been active 
in religious work among them. As 
an interpreter of lectures and religious 
services, she has done a great deal of 
good.” 


LEGISLATING OUT THE IMPOS¬ 
TOR. 

The Mississippi legislature has 
been placing on the statute books a 
law intended to effectually dispose of 
the impostor pest. The bill w&s in¬ 
troduced at the instance of the Mis¬ 
sissippi state association of the deaf 
and received favwrable consideration 
from the first. It is defined as “an 
act to amend paragraph F, section 
5055, of the code of 1906, to define 


j as a vagrant any person engaged in 
I soliciting, procuring, or attempting to 
! procure money or other things by 
falsely pretending and representing 
himself to be deaf, dumb, blind, with¬ 
out arms or legs, or to be otherwise 
physically deficient, or suffering from 
any physical defect or infirmity.” 

The bill is modeled after the Min¬ 
nesota anti-impostor law and is be-„ 
lieved by its backers to be as good 
a law as can be prepared. The 
enacting of such laws will soon be¬ 
come more general in the United 
States, since the deaf have taken it 
upon themselves to see that the im¬ 
postor is legislated out of existence. 
The Puget Sound association last 
year had such a bill introduced in 
the Washington legislature, but it 
failed of passage. A new bill will be 
prepared next winter and introduced, 
and there is no doubt it will be 
passed. Other states will likewise 
have some anti-impostor legislation 
next winter. 


AN OLD ONE GONE. 

News reaches us that the old Pas- 
a-Pas club of Chicago is passing o t 
of existence as a separate organiza¬ 
tion. This will give pangs of regret 
to many who used to know the club 
in its palmy days. The Pas-aPas was 
known widely as one of the most 
brilliant, active, virile organizations 
of the deaf in the United States, but 
of late years it has been dying of 
ennui. Quartered for years in ele¬ 
gant rooms of its own in the heart of 
Chicago, its declining years find it 
using a school-room in one of the 
buildings in the loop district, with a 
membership of less than forty. 


THE DEAF ELSEWHERE. 

Dr. Job Williams, principal emeritus 
of the oldest school for the deaf in the 
United States, the American at Hart¬ 
ford. passed away a short time ago. 

The value of signs for the deaf is 
acknowledged by Mrs. John Macy, 
Helen Keller’s teacher. She says they 
were the first means to free Miss 
Keller’s soul from the prison of igno¬ 
rance. 

The Virginia school for the deaf 
was well treated at the hands of its 
legislature, receiving an appropriation 
for a new industrial building and 
many improvements to existing struc¬ 
tures. 

R. H. King, a graduate of the Ken¬ 
tucky school for the deaf, is one of 
the members of the state board of 
commissioners of that school. He is 
in the real estate, loan and insurance 
business in Lexington, Kentucky, and 
carries on a large business. 

The Deaf Canadian, published at 
Toronto, Ontaria, had the following 
item in its Detroit correspondence in 
last issue: “Mrs. David Turrill, who 
was taken seriously ill with pneu¬ 
monia, is now recovering as rapidly 
as can be expected. Her illness caus¬ 
ed ber many relatives and friends 
much anxiety.” 

Mrs. Ella Dillingham Fox, wife of 
Dr. Thos. F. Fox, died suddenly on 
March 6th, while on a visit to her 
sister, Mrs. Annie D. Hallsted, at 
Evanston, Illinois. Mrs. Fox was a 
student at the Fanwood school in New 
York City, graduating in 1883, and 
was married to Dr. Fox five years 
later. She had two sons, now grown 
I to their majority. 
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SHOES 


SEATTLE LOCAL NEWS. 

A number of the local deaf gather¬ 
ed at the Waugh home Sunday even¬ 
ing, the 15th, to remind Mrs. Waugh 
she was passing another milestone in 
her life. 

Olof Hanson is putting in all his 
spare time on some architectural or¬ 
ders he secured recently. This is in 
addition to his regular employment 
down town. 

The next social to be given by the 
Puget Sound association takes place 
Saturday evening at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Wright, 1728 East 
Sixty-second street. 

Last Sunday evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright entertained a few of the north 
end deaf at their home in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Swangren, who were 
contemplating a move to Portland. 

J. E. Gustin departed early last 
week for Port Angeles, Washington, 
being informed he would be able to 
secure work at carpentering. Since 
he has not returned it is presumed 
he was successful. 

The March session of the Seattle 
Bible class for the deaf occurred on 
the 15th. While the attendance was 
not very large, the interest in the 
work before the class was good. Mr. 
Christenson .was the leader. • 

Mrs. Annie Munro has been doing 
dressmaking work for a Mrs. Mc¬ 
Dermott, who lives on Queen Anne 
hill. Mrs. Munro was for a long 
time employed in the dressmaking 
department at the Bon Marche. 

L. Bander came over from Tacoma 
this week, thinking he would be able 
to do better here in the way of em¬ 
ployment. It seems he was right, 
for we learn that he has already 
landed a job at painting automobiles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Swangren are 
leaving Seattle this week for Port¬ 
land, where they will make their fu¬ 
ture home, provided the outlook is as 
good as in Seattle, or better, for Mr. 
Swangren to secure steady employ¬ 
ment. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. K. McConnell are 
spending a couple of weeks on a 
chicken ranch on Hoods canal, north¬ 
west of Silverdale. They have put 
in about eight acres of potatoes and 
are planting a variety of other vege¬ 
tables. 

Lewis E. Garrison, who struck Se¬ 
attle several weeks ago from San 
Diego, found it hard to secure work 
at his trade, painting and paperhang¬ 
ing. For a time he thought he would 
have to go elsewhere, but his luck 
turned and now he has employment. 

Joseph Axling, hearing brother of 
P. L. Axiing, came up from Portland 
Friday evening on business, and re¬ 
mained with the latter’s family until 
Sunday night. He went from here to 
Bellingham, expecting to return to¬ 
night and go on to Portland. He is 
engaged in the real estate business in 
the Oregon metropolis. 

The committee appointed at the 
meeting of the local association to 
keep in touch with the Seattle char¬ 
ter revision committee has held one 
business meeting to discuss prelim¬ 
inary matters. The committee finds 
it has a hard proposition to solve, but 
hopes to ultimately get the revision 
committee to insert a clause making 
it harder for any city official to dis¬ 
criminate against the deaf in the mat¬ 
ter of employment. The members of 


the charter revision committee have 
shown our committee every considera¬ 
tion so far and the chances for secur¬ 
ing proper recognition appear good. 

A dispatch from Santa Rosa, Cali¬ 
fornia, to a Seattle daily says: “The 
Colts have a find in the Indian, H. L. 
Battiste, for he made a great showing 
with the regulars today, when his 
teammates won, 7 to 1. Although deaf 
and dumb, he has had considerable 
experience on the mound and has all 
the earmarks of a comer.” The Colts 
are the Portland team, and if Battiste 
stays with them this season he will be 
greeted by the local deaf enthusiasts 
at many a ball game when his team 
comes to this city. 


THE ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

The March meeting of the Puget 
Sound association of the deaf took 
place on the 14th, and was well at¬ 
tended A. W. Wright presided and 
A. K. Waugh assumed the duties of 
secretary. Reports from regular and 
special committees.}were received, but 
there really was little business of par¬ 
ticular importance to transact. Trus¬ 
tee Hanson announced that his com¬ 
mittee had purchased a municipal 
bond of $200 at a premium of 3 per 
cent., the bond to run nearly eight 
years yet and drawing seven per cent 
interest. This purchase makes $700 
of the association’s money invested in 
income securities. 

When the business before the asso¬ 
ciation had been disposed of a general 
discussion of the tolls feature of the 
Panama canal was had, which proved 
both interesting and instructive to the 
audience. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 

The remarks about the deaf, as 
printed below, are from the Youth’s 
Companion. While the writer evi¬ 
dently does not comprehend the true 
status of the deaf, he brings out a 
few suggestions that the hearing 
might well take to heart when con¬ 
versing with a deaf person: 

You have probably noticed many 
times how intently a baby scans the 
face of a would-be acquaintance— 
how its innocent eyes explore the 
very soul of those who seek its fa¬ 
vour. Have you never caught the 
same look on the face of the deaf? 

Do not forget that deaf persons 
rely mainly on their sight for their 
understanding of what you say to 
them. Unfortunately, the necessity 
of raising your voice, and of repeat¬ 
ing in a louder tone what you have 
already said once, is likely to bring a 
scowl on your face. The deaf, con¬ 
sequently, too often see a world that 
seems to frown upon them. Behind 
that pathetic look in their eyes is fre¬ 
quently the question, “Why are you 
angry with me?” 

Look pleasant when you address 
the dull ear. Your hand upon their 
shoulder helps, and friendly nods and 
gestures, if they speak of comrade¬ 
ship and of condescension. 

It is the isolation deafness brings 
that gives to it its keenest pain. 
Have you not been in the company of 


that will give you satisfaction a 
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PUGET SOUND 
ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting at Carpenter Hall, Fourth 
Avenu- just north of Pine Street. 

Officers: 

President—Albert W. Wright 
Vice-President—L. O. Christenson 
Secretary, Alfred K. Waugh 
Treasurer, John E. Gustin. 
Serg.-at-Arms, Mrs. E. Swangren 

Bible Class for the deaf meets 

on the third Sunday of each month at 3 
p. m. in Trinity Parish Church, corner 
Eighth Ave. & James St. All welcome. 
Olof hanson, Lay-reader, in charge 


NOTICE TO ALL EXCHANGES! 
The address of The Observer is now 

222 Liberty Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. We hope all of our exchanges 
will make this change of address 
without further notice. Newspapers 
not properly addressed do not always 
reach their destination. 


those who spoke a foreign language? 
Then you know something of the 
feeling of loneliness oemmon with the 
deaf. The other persons in the room 
—those of normal hearing—draw in¬ 
stinctively nearer together as the 
conversation grows animated; hacks 
bend and heads incline toward the 
centre of the circle, and the deaf 
person is left outside. 

It is not hard to talk to the deaf 
if you go about it in the right way. 
Speak slowly and distinctly, and in 
brief sentences. Remember that, for 
the deaf, speech is like bad band¬ 
writing. Give them time. Do not 
keep chattering and trying to explain, 
It is often the most important word 
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that they miss—the name of a per¬ 
son or a place, the point of a joke, 
the one word on which the whole 
sentence hinges. The speaker, asked 
to repeat, begins with, “I said—” in 
a loud voice, and drags out the long 
string of insignificant words without 
giving the least extra emphasis o 
attention to the one important word 

It is a simple act of courtesy to 
see that in any public gathering 
where there is speaking the dull of 
hearing have seats from which they 
can see the speaker’s lips; and in 
church, to find for them the hymns 
and responsive readings that are an 
nounced. 

Finally, let the deaf talk. Not in 
frequently they talk most decidedly 
well. The house of silence that en 
(Ts 3 s them is a conservatory in 
which many of the spiritual and th' 
intellectual graces come to their full 
r>st Powering. It shuts out the blight¬ 
ing winds of gossip and scandal and 
lets in the sunshine of quiet thought 
It fosters reading and introspection 
and searching of the heart which is 
the most prolific source of good talk. 


THE DEAF ELSEWHERE. 

The Seattle Frats will hold their 
March meeting next Saturday evening 
April 4, at the Pacific building—the 
secretary’s office. 

Charles Thompson, the wealthy deaf 
man of St. Paul, Minnesota, has bden 
spending some time at Pasadena, Cal¬ 
ifornia, his family accompanying him. 
They are now on their way home. 

S. E. Stickney, a graduate of the 
Minnesota school, and for years en¬ 
gaged in farming near Winona, Minne¬ 
sota, has been elected justice of the 
peace in the town of Warren, Winona 
county, this being his second term. 

The Utah school for the deaf recent¬ 
ly let contracts for the erection of a 
new hospital to cost $13,000, a bakery 
to cost $1,200 and a $500 dairy barn. 
This school is younger than many 
others of its kind, yet it has grounds 
and equipment better than a good 
many others. 

Mrs. A. N. Struck, wife of the first 
editor of The Observer, is in Okla¬ 
homa with her little daughter, while 
Mr. Struck remains at his post in the 
Tennessee school for the deaf. It 
seems Mrs. Struck has not been in 
the best of health and went to Okla¬ 
homa with the hope of recuperating. 

At the North Carolina school for the 
deaf there is maintained a cadet com¬ 
pany, under the instruction of Captain 
Birch, graduate of the Fanwood 
school, New York, and of Gallaudet 
college. The United States war de¬ 
partment has recognized the North 
Carolina cadet corps by sending the 
school sixty Springfield army rifles 
and a full equipment for drill. 

Among the life insurance and fra¬ 
ternal societies of the United States 
there are few that can show the 
excellent results, comparatively, 
which the National Fraternal Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf has attained. The 
society has a surplus of approximately 
$9,000 above all liabilities at this time 
-—and its “liabilities” as thus listed 
are not yet actual liabilities and may 
never be such, fully. 

Moses Folsom, who was superintend¬ 
ent of the Iowa school for the deaf 
something like thirty-five years ago, 
is now secretary of the board of trade 
of Palatka, Florida. Mr. Folsom is a 
writer of great ability, his specialty 
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Governor of Washington State and a 
good friend of the State School for the 
Deaf at Vancouver. 


being descriptions of places and travel 
stories. He was for a number of years 
immigration agent for the Great 
Northern railroad, with headquarters 
in St. Paul, and did much to advertise 
the northwest at the time. 

The Linotype Bulletin, issued by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company as a 
house organ, says in its February is¬ 
sue: “In charge of the Deming (New 
Mexico) Graphic linotype is Herman 
Harper, deaf and dumb. Our travel¬ 
ing inspector recently called at this 
office and found the machine in ex¬ 
cellent condition, delivering a great 
volume of matter under the intelligent 
operation of Mr. Harper, who a year 
ago learned the machine in the 
Wagoner (Oklahoma) Daily Sayings 
plant. Mr. Harper is a practical 
printer, which training is no doubt 
the basis of his good linotyping.” 

The daily press has lately had sev-1 
eral references in its sporting pages 
to H. L. Battiste, formerly of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, but now able to claim 
Portland, Oregon, as his home. Mr. 
Battiste, who is an Indian and a fine 
fellow at that, was in Seattle last 
winter on his way to Oregon. He in¬ 
formed the writer he would try and 
get into one of the large baseball 
clubs. It appears he has made good 
his intention, for the papers state the 
manager of the Portland Colts has 
signed him as a pitcher and Battiste 
has been at Santa Rosa, California 
training. The deaf of the west coast 
will watch his' career with interest. 
Mr. Battiste was in the front rank of 
sportdom at Gallaudet College. 

The very large majority of busi¬ 
nesses are nor Trusts—they are small, 
individual businesses, and the small 
business needs reforming more than 
the large ones.—A.shbaugh’s Magazine. 

The prosperity of one man does not 
mean the poverty of another man.-Ex. 

We need you to subscribe for The 
Observer. Why? Read the editorials. 


ACTIVITIES BY CALIFORNIANS 

The California association of the 
j deaf evidently has got down to busi¬ 
ness and discarded most of the foolish 
ideas about no membership fees, et 
cetera. Discussions that have torn 
the deaf of San Francisco and nearby 
cities appear to be disappearing in a 
measure, as a result of the National 
Association convention coming there 
in 1915. The California deaf feel the 
need of organization and harmonious 
action to properly entertain the dele¬ 
gates who will be at the convention 
next year. In pursuance of this they 
are shouting with one accord that all 
the deaf of the state should join the 
California association and the Na¬ 
tional association—and the efforts of 
the leaders appear to be bearing fruit. 

The California association will hold 
its state convention next year at Los 
Angeles immediately after the Nation¬ 
al association adjourns in San Fran¬ 
cisco, and the deaf of the Golden Gate 
expect a goodly number of the N. A. 
D. delegates to include the Los Ange¬ 
les trip in their itinerary. 

All kinds of inducements are being 
offered to increase the membership in 
California to both the C. A. D. and 
the N. A. D., “bargain prices” being 
quoted in the California News. With¬ 
out commenting on the wisdom of 
making such figures, the “combination 
price” in some cases being even less 
than the membership fee to join the 
N. A. D., it is the hope of many that 
the California deaf will now be able 
to organize and work in harmony for 
the good of the deaf of the whole 
state. 

Cadwallader L. Washburn, the noted 
deaf artist, a graduate of the Minne¬ 
sota school, is now located at Santa 
Barbara, California—temporarily, at 
least. He left Mexico almost a year 
ago, when it became too exciting for 
comfort, and went East. His work in 
Mexico was not finished and he wants 
to return, but finds it inadvisable to 
do so while Huerta and Villa are at 
loggerheads. 

Los Angeles is said to be the largest 
city on the Pacific coast, leading San 
Francisco by at least 50.000 people. 
Naturally the deaf population must be 
quite large there, and we are told it 
is 300. If that is the case it would 
seem, the organization composed of the 
deaf ought to have larger member 
ships than they do have. What is the 
matter? 

The California News speaks of Fran- 
msco Garrido having died in Seattle 
last December. It seems he came to 
Seattle with the expectation of secur¬ 
ing work. He did not hunt up any 
of the local deaf and no one knew of 
his presence here until they read in 
the papers about a deaf man having 
been struck by a street car and killed. 
No one recognized the name, not even 
the former Californians now living 
i-ere, until long afterward. The man 
was running across the street to catch 
a car, and did not notice the car that 
struck him coming along on another 
track. 
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